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already. The day's long past since I was a wounded kero
for whom nothing was good enough. Fifteen years is a
long time.

MRS, ARDSLEY: If you could beat it there's no reason why
others shouldn't.

SYDNEY: It was easier for me, you know. Being blind is an
occupation in itself. It's astonishing how quickly the
time passes. But of course it's hard on the others. At
first it gives them a sort of exaltation to look after you,
then it becomes a habit and they take you as a matter of
course, but in the end, human nature being what it is*
you become just a damned bore.

MRS. ARDSLEY: You'll never be a bore to me, Sydney*

SYDNEY: [Affectionately.} I know. You've got that queer,
incomprehensible thing that's called the mother instinct.

MRS. ARDSLEY: I can't live for ever. It was a comfort to me
to think that you'd always be safe with Evie.

SYDNEY: [Almostgaily.] Oh, don't bother about me, mother,
I shall be all right. They say suffering ennobles. It hasn't
ennobled me. It's made me sly and cunning. Evie says I'm
selfish. I am. But I'm damned artful. I know how to get
people to do things for me by working on their sym-
pathy. Evie'll settle down. I shall be as safe as a house.

MRS. ARDSLEY: Her not marrying and all that. It seemed so
natural that she should look after you. Ethel's got her
husband and children. Lois is so much younger. She
doesn't understand. She's hard.

SYDNEY: [With a good-natured shrug of the shoulders.] Oh, I
don't know. She's got the healthy, normal selfishness
of youth. There's no harm in that. She doesn't see
why she should be bothered with me, and she damneci
well isn't going to. I don't blame her. I know exactly
where I am with her.

MRS. ARDSLEY: I suppose I ought to go to Evie.